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OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XI.—MARY’S BIRTHDAY. 
“Ou, Mr. Brook! is it true? has ‘the route’ 
arrived at Stony Hill?” asked Mrs. Jasper, as I 
jumped off my horse, heated and excited with my 
oe canter down the rugged path from the bar- 
racks, 
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‘the route’ is in, and we 


“ Alas! it is true; 
march to-morrow at daylight.” 


“Oh, how sorry I am,” said Mary Marsden ; 
and she looked ingenuously and undisguisedly 
sorry to lose her friend and companion. 

I looked fixedly at her as she spoke; a faint 
tinge of colour was spreading over her cheeks and 
brow, but that did not deceive me. Hivery emotion, 
whether of pleasure or pain, of surprise or satis- 
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faction, would bring a slight flush into her ever- 
changing yet ever-pleasing face. 

I could not ascribe the present heightened colour 
to any feeling stronger than regret at losing a 
friend. Did I wish it were otherwise? I believe 
I did. I now believe that the consciousness of 
my afiection for her first dawned upon mo at that 
instant—an affection that has been tested by the 
happiness of many a year. 

Any misgivings were now, however, sct at rest. 
T loved her; the fluttering at my heart told me so; 
the sinking, sickening sensation which crept over 
me when I thought of leaving her, told me so. 

“ Well, you will stay with us to-day, Mr. Brook, 
I hope; you have not come to make excuses! This 
is Mary’s birthday, you know, and you and your 
friends have all promised to help us keep it joy- 
fully, so I decree that business must for once give 
way to pleasure.” 

“My business is over, Mrs. Jasper; I have 
settled all regimental affairs, have left my own 
‘ packing up’ to the care of my servant, and here I 
ar, ready and willing to fulfil my promise of doing 
honour to Mary’s birthday. Harry will be here 
soon; he has not quite finished his duties, and 
Johnny is sorrowfully obliged to decline. His 
enemies, the mosquitoes, have attacked his face and 
destroyed his beauty; he desired me to deliver his 
excuses, and also this note to you, Mary.” 

“Poor Mr. Gibson! I am very sorry he cannot 
come,” said Mrs. Jasper; “ what a tender-skinned 
young gentleman he must be. A ycar’s seasoning 
should have made him mosquito-proof. What is 
that, Mary ?” 


“A birthday gift which Mr. Gibson has sent me 
—how pretty! look, Helen!” 

And she held up 2 coral bracelet to her sister. 

It was pretty, I believe, but I don’t know—I 


didn’t much fancy it. Mrs. Jasper did, however, 
for she praised it highly, and declared it was very 
kind of Mr. Gibson; and so did Mary, and, more- 
over, she charged me with her thanks and kind 
remembrances, and regret at his absence, and hopes 
of soon meeting him and thanking him personally 
for his gift. 

T had also a birthday gift in my pocket, which I 
had intended presenting to Mary when I wished 
her “ Many happy returns of the day;” but some 
how or other I could not muster up courage to 
do so. 

“Courage!” what courage did so simple a per- 
formance require P 

None at all, I should have said, if I had been 
asked the question the day previously; but since 
the dawning light of a new affection had illumined 
my slumbering faculties, I was a changed man. 

No longer the gay, frank, joyous friend; I was 
suddenly metamorphosed into the blushing, trem- 
bling, doubting lover; and I stood by her side 
fumbling in my pocket with the small green case 
I dared not produce, and looking, no doubt, as 
foolish as I felt. 

Oh, sweet was the clatter of a horse’s hoofs! 

“There comes Harry Holt!” said Jasper. 

“* Better late than never,’ Mr. Holt,” said Mrs. 
Jasper, extending her hand. 





“T could not come sooner, Mrs. Jasper, I assure 
you; I have been up to my eyes in business;” 
then turning to Mary, and taking her hand, 
“ Many, many happy returns of the day,” he said. 
“ May I beg your acceptance of this small token of 
my great friendship, Miss Mary?” And taking what 
looked very like a bird-cage in size and shape from 
the hands of his negro, who stood by grinning 
with delight, and who, I felt satisfied, looked upon 
the offering and acceptance of said cage as a species 
of betrothment, Harry withdrew the grass-cloth, 
and exposed to view a handsome yacca-wood case, 
with a glass front, containing within six humming. 
birds, killed, prepared, stuffed, and set up by Harry 
himself. 

Oh! how beautiful! how lovely !—what dear 
little things!—oh, Mr. Holt! how much obliged 
I am; you could not have given me anything I 
should have liked so much; look! oh, do look!” 

In her joy she flew from one to the other, case in 
hand; all must share her delight, but all could 
not: I could not. 

I could not bear to hear her words of gratitude 
and joy; I could not bear to see her eyes sparkling 
with pleasure; for all that gratitude, all that joy, 
all that pleasure, was called forth by another. 

Shame on me! For a moment I envied, I dis. 
liked, I was jealous of Harry. 

It is a humiliating confession, but it is the truth, 
and as in these memoirs I have determined to sup- 
press nothing, out it must come. 

“Did you set these fellows up yourself?” asked 
Jasper, after closely examining the contents of the 
case. 

“Yes, and I wish they were better done, but 
Miss Mary must take the will for the deed.” 

“Tt would be difficult to do them better,” sail 
Jasper; “I never saw anything more natural than 
that little green and gold fellow with his beak in 
that passion-flower poised in mid-air ; how did you 
manage that, Harry P—where is the wire? for | 
suppose there is oneé—you are not really an India 
juggler in disguise, are you P” 

“Oh, no!” laughed Harry; “see here, the wire 
passes beliind that leaf, and is attached to the bird 
under his left wing.” 

“So it is! I really never saw anything more 
cleverly done; look, Helen! do you see, Miss Birtl- 
day? you ought to make your best curtsey for so 
scientific a gift.” 

“So I will, Henry,” was the smiling reply, and 

“ Miss Birthday” bent nearly to the ground in play- 
ful sport, to which Harry responded by an equally 
low inclination of his handsome head. How | 
envied him his careless ease, his laughing gaiety; 
and what a blind, foolish fellow I was for my 
AUS. 
I could no longer delay giving my present; | 
had seen signs of wonder on Mrs. Jasper’s face at 
my not having done so already, for, as I believe | 
have before stated, I was far more intimate al 
Running Water than either Harry or Gilbert. 

With a red face, not improved by a silly, sheep- 
ish look on it, I presented my sea-green case. 
muttered something about “ unworthy token,” and 
“deign to accept’—both observations ridiculous 
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under the circumstances; but I had the consola- 
tion of feeling pretty sure that what I said was 
jnaudible. 

The gift was well enough: a Panama chain of 
the finest gold, and the most exquisite workman- 
ship. It was gratefully received, but Mary did not 
vo into ecstacies about it; it was evident that the 
hummin g-birds were still in the ascendant—evident, 
at least, to my besotted intellects, besotted with 
envy and distrust. 

There, again, I did her injustice, as I had before 
done Harry; 1 could not in my then state of mind 
do justice to the generosity of either. 

We were not the only guests assembled to cele- 
brate Mary’s birthday, as may well be imagined; 
but the company was not very numerous; some 
dozen or so, chiefly young people, friends of Mary, 
joined our party. 

West Indian proprietors scarcely or ever live on 
their estates. They reside in the mother country, 
and intrust the management of their West Indian 
property to agents; and, consequently, society in 
Jamaica is limited in its proportions. 

I can scarcely describe the festivities of that 
evening. ‘There was music, but I did not enjoy it, 
for jealousy still held me captive. I watched Mary 
and I watched Harry, and I misinterpreted every 
look and every word of both. I had cold fits and 
hot fits ; now low and desponding, now fierce and 
threatening, but always miserable. 

At one momens I was ready to declare my affec- 
tion, and defy my rival; at another, I would with- 
draw from the contest, I would conceal my ill- 
fated passion for ever and ever in my own breast. 
I would yield her up without a struggle to dear old 
Harry, and he should never know, neither of them 
should ever know, of the sacrifice I had made upon 
the altar of friendship. 

Sublime conception! grand idea! It necded but 
one quality to render it perfect—the power to re- 
duce it to practice, which, alas! I did not possess. 
Little did I suspect, during the heroic epoch, which 
lasted fully twenty minutes, that ; but I will 
not anticipate. 

The féte was over, the guests had all departed, 
save Harry and myself, and we too must go, for 
we were to march betimes; but we lingered still; 
we could not say “ farewell.” 

We were all sitting out in the moon-lit garden; 
how still, how calm, how beautiful was the night! 
the ripple of the neighbouring stream the only 
sound; all nature seemed hushed in sleep. 

How sweet to sit in that cool garden, after the 
feverish excitement of the evening. I felt it so; I 
think we all felt it so; for we sat silent for many 
minutes: no one spoke, no one stirred. Maury was 
sitting on a step of the verandah, immediately above 
me; one hand supported her head, which was up- 
turned towards the heavens, upon which she gazed 
intently ; circling around her neck, in many folds, 
was my birthday gift, the Panama chain, and on her 
wrist was Gibson’s coral bracelet; for she had de- 
clared, with youthful glee, that she would wear all 
the presents “she could find room for that day.” 
How beautiful I thought she looked ! 

Strange, how changed I was in so shoré a time! 
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aud still more changed was Mary, in my eyes, 
though in reality the same, as was shortly proved. 

I felt in my young enthusiasm that I was gazing 
upon a superior being. I was imbibing freely 
intoxicating draughts of delight, strongly dashed 
with reverence and fear, when the unconscious ob- 
ject of my admiration slowly turned her head, fixed 
her laughing eyes on me, placed her hand firmly 
upon mine, and said, in a slow distinct voice: 

«A penny for your thoughts, Arthur!” 


% % se 


“Arthur! Arthur! Arthur!” 

“ Well, well, well! what now P” 

The door of my study opens, and enter a mid- 
dle-aged gentlewoman. 

“Write, write, write! I never saw anything 
like you; do put those horrid papers away and 
come out. How can you sit in here all day? such 
lovely weather too! Let me see what you are 
writing about.” 

So saying, the middle-aged gentlewoman march- 
ed deliberately up to me, leant very hard upon my 
shoulder, running the sharp point of her elbow into 
it and hurting abominably, and, casting her eyes 
upon my paper, she coolly read the last page or 
two of my MS. 

I did not attempt to interrupt her, but first 
gently removing the extreme point of her elbow 
from its resting-place, I leant back in my chair, 
and quietly surveyed the very handsome face of 
the intruder. 

This apparent docility on my part was not with- 
out a malicious intent. 

So I sat and watched her as she read. 

Presently that calm pale face began to flush; 
higher and higher rose the beautiful colour on her 
lofty brow. 

“ Arthur, how could you! you are not going to 
publish such nonsense !” 

But the light in her large violect-coloured oyes, 
and the kiss she pressed on my forehead as she 
bent over me, contradicted her words. 

I passed my arms round her neck, and held 
her fast. How her eyes sparkled with pleasure! 
What a lovely colour she had; how handsome she 
seemed ! 

“ Was it all nonsense, Mary ?” I saucily asked. 

“Yes, you know it was; let me go! Arthur! 
Arthur! how can you be so silly!” 

I let her go. She boxed my ears (pretty hard 
too), made a snatch at my papers, which, owing to 
my expecting as much, she missed, and vanished, 
laughing and scolding, through the open window. 
Of course I was obliged to put “those horrid 
papers ” away, and to follow my fair assailant. 

“This comes of being married,” I thought. 
“Now, if I were not married, I might sit here and 
write as long as I pleased, and no one to interrupt 
me or to say me nay, and I might do what I 
pleased all day long, and——” 


CHAPTER XIL—THE SEA-BREEZE. 
«A penny for your thoughts;”’ and Mary’s 
laughing eyes were turned upon my solemn 
countenance. “There is but one step from the 
xx 2 
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sublime ‘to the ridiculous.” How absurd all the 
sublime notions and ideas in which I had been 
alternately revelling and writhing the whole night, 
seemed at that moment! How completely had the 
unconscious question, the careless tone, the confid- 
ing touch, the joyous smile, dispelled the noxious 
vapours of my mind, the distorted visions of my 
fancy ! 

The “farewells” were at length spoken; hands 
were grasped, and good wishes fervently uttered 
again and again. Wewere gone. I looked back 
as we approached the bush; it was the last chance; 
I could not see the house, but I saw a white figure 
wave a white “adieu!” and I knew who it was. 

Months rolled by before I again saw Mary 
Marsden. 

The regiment was quartered at “ Up-park Camp,” 
or “Camp,” as it was universally called. 

Up-park Camp is about three miles from King- 
ston, situated in a broad plain about midway be- 
tween the sca and the Ligunea Mountains, a low 
situation and a scorching district, but not disliked 
as a quarter, for the barracks were large and good, 
the “pens”* in the neighbourhood numerous (for 
Jamaica), and, moreover, close to Kingston—proxi- 
mity to a town always being considered an advan- 
tage by subalterns and young ladies. The bar- 
racks were exposed alike to every ray of the scorch- 
ing sun, and every breeze, refreshing or otherwise, 
which swept across the level plain, for not a tree 
was there to shield or to shelter from the midday 
sun or the midnight blast. 

Often as I sat in my room at camp, waiting with 


eagerness for the sea-breeze, did my thoughts re- 
turn to Stony Hill, and oftener still to Running 
Water. 

And here was I grilling in a barrack-yard—too 
hot to read—too hot to write—too hot to sleep. 
Sleep! it was scarcely half-past 9 am.; I had 
been sleeping all night, and now I was waiting for 


the sea-breeze; surely it must soon come. I had 
been busy writing, till my lean fingers larded the 
paper, and I was fain to leave off. My table was 
strewed with papers, for I was vice-president for 
the week, and had been making out the mess 
accounts. 

I had been lying in my Spanish hammock, which 
swung between two open windows; not a breath 
stirred in the deep blue vault of heaven: how still 
—how heavy—how sultry the atmosphere!  List- 
lessly I lay on my back longing for air; languidly 
hung my dew-besprinkled hands over the ham- 
mock’s side; thickly stood the heat beads upon my 
forehead. “Blow, breezes, blow,” I faintly uttered. 
“Hurray! here it comes at last!” It did; a vio- 
lent gust of wind swept through my apartment: in 
an instant, what a change was there! 

Chairs were banged to the ground, books strewed 
on the floor, and a cloud of white shapeless forms 
were borne high into air, and whirled through the 
opposite window. 

“My papers! my papers!” I cried, and rushed 
to the rescue; but it was too late; they were 
already in the barrack-yard, from whence shouts of 
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laughter and trampling of many feeb ascended 
pleasantly. 

I look out—a pretty look out it was! There 
they were (my papers, I mean), scuttling along 
over the ground in all directions and in all forms; 
some “with a hop, skip, and jump;” some sail- 
ing smoothly a few feet from the earth; some 
scraping along a wall; some still high up in air, 
and after them a motley crew—officers and men, 
nigger and “buchra;” dogs barking—blacks 
laughing—macaws screaming—soldiers shouting! 
Never was such a Babel; but, like the gust of 
wind, it was too heavy to last, and in due time my 
papers were all recaptured and returned to me. 

This is not an overdrawn picture of the onset 
of the sca-breeze of Jamaica: sudden and sharp 
it comes, but not more sudden than certain. 
Almost to a minute you may count upon it; with- 
out warning or note of preparation it is upon you; 
not always in such violence as that I have de- 
scribed, but always “a good blow.” It lasts some- 
times all day, at other times it soon dies away, 
leaving behind it a sultry sky and a parched earth. 
But there is no time in the whole twenty-four 
hours, so sultry and so oppressive, as the lull 
between the setting of the land-breeze and the 
rising of the sea-breeze. ‘The former begins to 
blow at the close of day, and continues through 
the night—a fresh, cool, life-restoring breeze he is; 
without him, who could sleep through the hot tro- 
pical nights? Yet he has a bad name. “Shut 
your windows,” quoth the learned Medici, “and 
beware the land-breeze, for his breath is pregnant 
with the mists of night and the dews of the earth. 
Malaria and fever are in his nostrils—disease and 
death in his embrace.” 

Well, be this as it may, about seven or eight 
o’clock the land-breeze died away, and then com- 
menced the lull till the sea-breeze set in between 
half-past nine and ten; the sun getting higher and 
hotter, the air more sultry and heavier. Phew! it 
makes me pant to think of it. 

I was sorting my restored papers, grumbling a 
good deal at the trouble they had given me—for I 
had raced after them with the rest—when there 
was a knock at the door, and who should appear 
at my “come in!” given in a waspish tone, but 
Archy. 

How my blood leaped up into my face! I felt it 
rushing and racing through my veins. How glad 
Iwas toseehim! I almost shook hands with him. 

“ Holloa, Archy! is that you? Where do you 
come from ?—what’s the news ?—all well at home?” 

“ All quite well, massa; Missy Mary bery well 
too,” and he grinned from ear to ear. 

“Ah! I’m glad of it. Well, what have you got 
for me? Any message—any——” 

Archy searched the lining of his straw hat, 
which he had been twiddling round and round 
with his great brown thumbs, and produced a note. 
It was from Jasper, and ran thus :— 

“Running Water, May —, 18—. 

“My dear Brook—I am coming to dine with 
you to-day; you can give me a shake-down, I 
dare say. Get three or four days’ leave, you and 
Harry Holt. I have a plan in my head for scaling 
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an unscaleable mountain. I sha‘n’t ask Gibson to 
join us; I doubt his physical capabilities, for it will 
be no child’s play, I can tell you. More when we 
meet. Kind remembrances from the ladies. 
“Yours ever, 
“ Henry JASPER.” 

“Hooray! all right! never mind the mess 
accounts. Archy, you’re always a messenger of 
good tidings. Go to the side-table, and find some- 
thing to take after your long walk.” 

Archy needed not a second invitation, but pro- 
ceeded to the table, and, despising all cooler liquors, 
to my surprise tossed off a glass of burning rum. 

A strange habit indeed is spirit-drinking, and 
alas! as universal as strange: you find it in the 
temperate zone, in the torrid zone, and in the horrid 
zone, as 1 have heard the regions of eternal snows 
called. In all and each of them spirit-drinking 
flourishes to a fearful extent. Well, one can under- 
stand how a glass of something warm may occa- 
sionally be useful on a raw winter’s night in Europe. 
And in the horrid zone above mentioned, one can 
understand how “a nip” of eaw de vie might be a 
luxury to a half-frozen Lap or a shivering Esqui- 
maux. But in the tropics, the mercury at 90°, the 
perspiration pouring down your face, your pulse 
throbbing with heat, and your throat burning with 
thirst, to toss off a glass of raw rum and think it 
pleasant, passes my comprehension, I own it. And 
yet drinking is, I believe, carried to a far greater 
excess in hot than in cold climates: my experience 
certainly bears out that opinion. There was far 
more drunkenness amongst our men when in 
Jamaica, than when quartered in Canada; more 
than half the fevers from which they suffered in 
Jamaica were brought on by drinking the fiery 
new rum, which unfortunately they could obtain for 
very little money. 

* Well, Archy, and when will your master arrive ? 
and how did you get here?” I asked after a pause, 
during which I had read the last sentence of Jasper’s 
note over again, and wished he had sent Mary’s 
“kind remembrances” by themselves, instead of 
lumping them together with his wife’s. 

“Massa drobe me, sa, to de turnin; him gone to 
King’ton, Cap’en; him be at camp by dinner sartin.” 

“Then you take the trap home, I suppose; you 
drive the cart, or the gig or whatever it is, home, 
ch Archy P” 

“No Massa Brook, me *top here, sa; me go wid 
you an’ massa an’ Cap’en Holt in de bush.” 

“Oh ho! I’m glad of it: you'd better find Cupid 
out as fast as possible, and tell him you mean to 
dine with him to-day—oh! here he is.” 

Enter Cupid: no doubt about his origin; ebony 
to the backbone; a smart-looking, well-made, 
active lad he was, and almost the only thorough- 
bred black I ever saw, who had not the broad, flat 
nose, and blubber lips, those distinguishing marks 
of African ugliness. His shining patent-leather 
legs and feet were perfect symmetry ; no long heels, 
no knock-knees, but as straight as an arrow this 
little black Apollo stood with his round bullet-head, 
crisp woolly curls, and laughing, good-humoured 
countenance. Cupid was about sixteen, just Archy’s 
age, but he was half a head taller, and far more 
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muscular. They had both been “raised” at Run- 
ning Water, but not both born there; Cupid’s 
mamma having brought him into the world on 
board a slave ship a few days before landing in 
Jamaica. 

This is a long history about a negro; but those 
of my readers who have sufficient patience to 
continue the perusal of these memoirs will perceive 
that Cupid plays a prominent part, and becomes a 
conspicuous character therein. 

I handed Archy over to Cupid’s hospitality, and 
hurried out to look up Hurry and declare the news. 

Harry was as much pleased as myself at the 
thoughts of a run in the bush, or a climb over the 
mountains; anything to get away from the broiling 
low grounds. 

Leave was easily obtained from our kind colonel. 
A kinder-hearted man there was not in the British 
army than Colonel Spratt; he was beloved, and 
justly so, by both officers and men. 

Time, however, was slipping by, and no Jasper. 

Harry and I were returning from our daily 
plunge, towel in hand, across the barrack-yard, 
when we met Johnny. 

There was an immense covered-in swimming- 
bath at camp, which was the delight of my life. 
The water was conveyed from the Ligunea Moun- 
tains at our back, through pipes I won’t say how 
many miles long. Oh! how delicious to plunge 
into the cool refreshing water, after the heat and 
fatigue of a tropical day! 

The doctors rather set their faces against bath- 
ing, especially late; the morning, they said, was 
the correct time: but I found that the Jamaica 
doctors differed very little from their European 
brethren; they invariably condemned whatever 
was most agreeable. 

“ Holloa, Johnny!” I called out to Gibson, who 
was swinging in the mess-verandah, his legs hang- 
ing over one side of the hammock and his head 
over the other, looking exceedingly hot and limber 
—“holloa! has the dressing-bell gone ?” 

“ Jasper dines here to-day,” I said; “ where have 
you been all day ?” 

“ At Kingston; I met Jasper, and he told me all 
about it.” 

“ All about what? dining here?” 

“Yes, and going up the mountains to-morrow; 
he asked me if I would go, and I declined the 
honour; I can’t see what fun you fellows can see 
in melting yourselves in that horrid bush.” 

“ Well, it isn’t half as rational an amusement as 
lolling in a hammock all day long, I acknowledge. 
Here comes Jasper, and there gocs the dressing 
bell.” 

The buglers sounded what Johnny when he first 
joined called the “ dressing-bell,” and which most 
natural mistake, as a matter of course, stuck to him 
for aye, and up drove our expected guest. 

With a shout of welcome he was received, and 
incontinently hurried off to dress for dinner, which, 
military fashion, would be on the table as the clock 
struck. 

I stood by as he dressed, and plied him with 
questions about Mrs. Jasper, and Phoebe and the 
Busher, and Mango and Pepper, (two favourite 
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dogs), and Juno, the screaming macaw; and I was 
getting still lower in the scale, and beginning to 
inquire after some of the most interesting of the 
slaves, when Jasper turned suddenly round, and 
said, smiling maliciously, “ And Mary Marsden is 
quite well, too.” 

The blood rushed up to my face and forehead, 
and I said “ Oh!” for I didn’t know what else to say. 


POUTER FISHING. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL IISTORY.” 
THERE is always something to do at the sea-side. 
Mr. “ No Eyes” sits on the pier, and yawns at the 
waves with a shilling novel in his hands. Mr. 
“Eyes” puts on his oldest suit of clothes, and 
scrambles about among the rocks; pulling aside 
the bunches of sea-weed, and examining the natural 
vivaria, which he can see by the hundreds, formed 
by the pools of water left by the receding tide; or 
else, getting out his fishing tackle, he tries his skill 
at catching some of the fish that come up with the 
tide to hunt about these very rocks, and to kill, 
slay, and devour the numerous skip-jacks, sand- 
hoppers, shrimps, and a legion of smaller beasts, 
whose scientific names are much bigger than their 
bodies. 

The harbour of the ancient town of Folkestone 
is defended from the waves by a substantial stone 
pier, and from the end of this pier we—a fresh- 
water angler—tried our hand at catching salt-water 
fish. In our ignorance, we proceeded to work with 
a well-varnished London-made fishing-rod, a silk 
trolling line, and hooks made at Red Ditch, mounted 
upon gut; but very soon we discovered why the 
big-trousered fisherman smiled a pitying smile at 
our tackle, upon the neatness and efficiency of 
which we prided ourselves not a little. The salt 
water rotted our expensive line, the rod broke across 
at the middle when the tackle got fixed in a rock, 
and some salt water monster snapped off our gut 
hook as if it were made of spider’s web. We there- 
fore repaired to “ Wilson’s Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and Staffordshire Warchouse,” a wonderful shop 
near the harbour, which, although not much larger 
than a bathing-machine, contains almost everything 
one can possibly want, from a sixpenny knife to 
large salting pans or a farmer’s plough. For a 
shilling we bought a deep-sea or “ gipping” line, 
some six fathoms long, of immense strength, and 
made at Bridport of the best hemp; (in London it 
would cost at least half-a-crown); two pennyworth 
of “ pouter hooks,” silvered over, at cight a penny ; 
a “sinker,” or heavy lead; a bunch of “ snoods,” 
at six a-penny ; and, lastly, a pair of “ chop-sticks.” 

We first fasten the line on to the “sinker,” and 
just above it attach the “ chop-sticks,” which con- 
sist of two bits of thick iron wire, mado of the 
steel ribs of an old umbrella, so that they shall 
form an angle like the legs of a compass. Then 
we fasten on their ends the “snoods,” which are 
thin but strong lines, about two feet long, made by 
twisting together the best “whity-brown thread” 
of the mercers’ shop; to the end of the snoods we 
tie the hooks, and we are ready to start, 


FISHING. 


In preparing the tackle, we find all our fresh- 
water experiences of tying knots useless, and we 
become the pupil of an “ old salt,” who is sunning 
himself in his boat waiting for high water, and who 
gives us a long lesson in the mysteries of “ clove 
hitches,” “ double cloves,” “running knots,” “snood 
knots,” “hook binders,” and “ keeving hooks,” for 
a small fee and a good-humoured laugh at our own 
inexperience. 

Now for a boat, and we will go and try our luck 
on the edge of the rocks, which the Boulogne steam 
packet treats with such decided respect as she 
steams in and out of the harbour. We have a 
horror of the gaudy flag-bearing pleasure-boats 
that take out visitors oblivious of sea-sickness for 
a purposeless expedition—just to sail “there and 
back again;” and we make a bargain with an honest, 
hard-working, but poor fisherman, who has given 
us much information on a previous occasion rela- 
tive to prawn nets and the mysteries of prawn 
catching; and we step into the “ Nancy,” the boat 
that earned fourteen pounds ten in six weeks last 
winter, with rod lines. The old man and Harry, 
a strong, hearty, ever-laughing boy, each pull away 
at the “pads,” as the oars are called; while little 
George, an amphibious sun-burnt urchin of eleven, 
who is sharp enough, even at this early age, to 
pull about the harbour in a “ punt,” as the fisher- 
men’s rowing boats are called, takes charge of the 
“ steering pad,” at the stern of the boat. 

After a sharp pull of half an hour, the punt 
dancing up and down like a walnut shell in a town 
gutter after a heavy shower, we arrive within a yard 


or two of the right spot, which the old man calls 
“hungry ground,” because the fish are hungry on 


He shows us how he knows it. 
“ You see, sir, get in line with the fifth jetty pro- 
jecting from the shore; let No. xv Martello Tower 
just open over Sandgate village on your left, and 
form an angle with the shear legs (the hoisting 
crane) on the head of the Horn (the south pier), 
and there you are. 

“Shy over the anchor, (a great bit of ballast 
iron with a hole init,) Harry, and give us “a lug,” 
(Avenicola piscatorum of the learned), a great fat 
red coloured worm, which lives and burrows in the 
mud of the harbour, and is daily dug up for bait in 
hundreds. This is the animal that makes those 
curious mounds of sand arranged in coils, which 
attract the notice of every visitor to the sea-side; 
it takes in the sand through a very peculiarly 
formed mouth, and having abstracted from it all 
the nourishment it can, ejects it in this rope-like 
form. It has no friends. Crabs, shrimps, ecls, 
small fish and large fish, everything living in the 
sea, eat “lugs” if they can get them; and on this 
account, when placed on a hook, they are sure to 
catch something, if anything is there to be caught. 

When in a vivarium, the “lug” is a most beau- 
tiful object ; but on the present occasion we forget 
his beauty, and apply his unfortunate body to a 
work of utility. The tide is flowing fast under the 
boat, and now we see how the “ chop-sticks,” keep- 
ing the armed hooks on the “ snoods,” well away 
from the line and the sinker, cause the baited hooks 


it. 





to become most tempting morsels to the “ pouters.” 
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Shake, shake, tug! I have gota bite! Inan 
jinstant—pull up quick! Oh, he is gone! I have 
lost him, and he has taken the lug; never mind, 
try again. Another bite! I have got him this 
time, and how he pulls! I see his white body deep 
down in the sea as I haul him up. What good 
luck—two fish! a “pouter” on each snood. We 
have hit upon a shoal of them, and these are the 
hungriest of the lot. 

While we are rebaiting the hooks, we examine 
Mr. “ Pouter,” as he flops about at the bottom of the 
boat, and admire the magnificent blue and green 
iridescent colours which play over his quivering 
body. We observe that when taken out of the 
water he is of a pretty silvery coleur, but imme- 
diately after his death three dark-brown paper- 
coloured marks make their appearance on his body, 
and remain there permanently. We found this to 
be the case without exception, in every instance, 
and are not aware that it has ever been before 
noted. The Latin name of this fish is Morrhwa bar- 
bata, (translated, the bearded cod); the name heis 
best known by is the “ whiting pout,” He is also 
called in Cornwall the “ bib,” elsewhere the “pout,” 
and the “blens,” or “blinds,” in Folkestone. The 
“pouter,” and all these names, are derived from a 
singular power which he has of inflating a mem- 
brane covering the eyes and other parts of the head, 
so that when he is first caught he looks, to my 


medical eye, not unlike a fish that has got a bad 
attack of mumps. 

Northward he is found as far as Norway, Sweden, 
and Greenland ; he feeds on the detritus of London 
at the mouth of the Thames, and is caught by the 


French and Dutch fishermen along the coast of 
Devonshire: he is caught in trawl nets; but near 
the rock-bound coast of Cornwall they are obliged 
“to go out hooking” for him, as we do at Folkestone. 
He is essentially an inhabitant of rocks, or rather, 
in my opinion, the little plains of sand which are 
surrounded by rocks. He swims in shoals, and if 
you are fortunate enough to light upon one of these 
shoals, you will have sport; if you hit upon the 
wrong place, you may sit for hours without a bite; 
accordingly, in our pouter fishings, we frequently 
changed places, hauling up the anchor directly they 
ceased biting. They also run in and out with 
the tide; if the tide is going down, you must 
go further out to sea, when they cease to feed; 
if the tide is coming up, you must go nearer in- 
shore, 

I make it a rule never'to catch a fish without 
examining the contents of the stomach, with a view 
to learning what food it likes best. I observed 
that the pouter, when caught, nearly always had 
the under side of its body covered with a substance 
that looked like powdered brick-dust, and felt like 
grit to the fingers. I imagined this, at the time, 
to be the digested remnants of crab-shells, and my 
theory was proved correct, by my finding in the 
stomach of one of the fish which I caught, two or 
three common crabs, in part digested, and one of 
them evidently just caught. On examining the 
anatomy of the fish, we see a mouth, which, though 
naturally shut up in a graceful form, is capable, by 
@ beautiful bit of mechanism, of being expanded 
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into a great gaping, shovel-like, grasping instru- 
ment. There are sharp teeth at its edges, to enable 
the owner to catch the crab, be he ever so active; 
and then in the gullet, just in front of the stomach, 
we find four plates of tcoth material, so set as to 
oppose one another, and act upon the crab’s hard 
back like millers’ grind-stones upon corn. How 
the pouter escapes having his stomach pinched by 
the crab’s claws, (and he catches crabs bigger than a 
five-shilling piece,)I know not; nor how he manages 
to grind them up and eat them. Round the mouth 
are depending long white feelers, and these I found 
to be endued with great sensibility; for on pinch- 
ing them when the fish was gasping, pain was 
evidently produced, showing itself by lively kick- 
ings andjumpings; they also, doubtless, answer the 
purpose of baits to the crabs, who snap at them, 
and get snapped up in return. 

The pouters, when of a good size—that is, from 
half a pound to two pounds in weight—fetch from 
a penny to twopence each in the Folkestone fish- 
market, and they are always worth most money 
“whon there is no wind,” because the fishing 
boats cannot use their trawling nets without a 
sharp breeze to pull the trawl nets along the 
ground, and the “ wisitors at the sea-side must eat 
sea-fish,” as we understand from many quarters. 
The “pouters” are very much like whiting in” 
appearance, and they are frequently, when whiting 
are dear, dishonestly “made into whiting;” their 
fins are cut off, their tails are stuck into their 
mouths, and, being otherwise transformed, they 
are sold (at more than a penny each) as whiting 
to the “ wisitors” aforesaid. 

In like manner, the fishermen “ stuff cods” for 
the London market. When a cod, caught out at 
sea, looks thin and meagre, and like a “ workhouse 
cod,” on the homeward voyage the captors “ stuff 
him;” that is, they open his yawning jaws, and 
cram into his empty stomach odd bits of unused 
fish which they use for bait. “ive fingers,” the 
common star-fish, crabs, “slutters,” or jelly-fish, 
and bits of sea-weed—all these ingoings add to 
the weight and size of the cod; and when the 
London fishmonger opens his purchase on the fish- 
board, he thinks the cod must have had a wonder- 
ful appetite just before his execution, and never 
suspects anything that “aint quite natural like ;” 
for “fish eats fish, don’t you see, sir?” But Iam 
telling harbour secrets. I don’t want to show up 
my friends the Folkestone fishermen; but even 
they should remember that “honesty is the best 
policy” in the long.run. 


MADEIRA: ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY. 
SECOND PAPER. 
For excursions in the neighbourhood of Furchal 
there is a great variety of choice :—the Palheire ; 
the Mount villa and Church; the road by the church 
of St. Roque; the great levada; the road by the 
fort of St. Gonsalves and the Brazen Head; the St. 
Antonio road; Camera de Lobos; the road by the 
race-course, and thence by the signal-post hill above 
it to the Praya I’ormosa: in these and other diree- 





VIEW OF THE CURRAL, 


tions, the stranger will meet with great beauty and 


variety of scenery. One of the best routes for a 
day’s excursion within reach of the city is to as- 
cend to the Allegria, cross thence to the Mount 
Church, descend into the magnificent ravines and 
valleys to the eastward, and return home down the 
Roxinha road. With the exception of the Curral, 
which almost all, however short their stay in the 
island, make a point of visiting, this last route will 
give the fairest idea of the mountain scenery of 
Madeira to those who are unable to travel to the 
remoter districts. 

Wheel carriages of any kind being inadmissible, 
from the steep and rugged nature of the country, 
there is choice of the mode of conveyance between 
the island ponies, palanquins, and hammocks. The 
ponies are strong and sure-footed; lazy a little in 
general, but with paces steady and easy enough for 
the feeblest invalid. Each pony is accompanied by 
.& burroquero or horse-boy, who acts as guide, stir- 
rup-holder, carrier, and attendant in general. These 
fellows are active, and capable of bearing great 
fatigue, keeping up with their charge during the 
longest and severest day’s journey. While they 
trudge on foot behind, the rider is from time to 





| time reminded of their presence by a sudden jerk 


of acceleration consequent upon the horse receiving 
a poke from their long sticks when procceding 
slowly; or when the pace is quickened, by the 
heavy drag from their keeping hold of the ani- 
mal’s tail to assist them in running. 

The palanquin of Madeira is a sort of scttée, 
suspended from a long pole borne by two men ; the 
cushioning, curtaining, and other appendages of 
the carriage admit of much variety of taste and 
fancy. The hammock (represented in the above 
cut) is formed of net-work, slung on a similar pole. 
Lying along on one’s back at full length in 
one of these yielding wrostatic couches, with the 
feet comfortably covered, and the head well raised 
—a curtain spread over the pole above the head 
to shelter from the direct rays of the sun—is the 
very ne plus ultra of luxury in the island tra 
velling. 

The palanquin and hammock-bearers are a hardy 
set of mén; three of them (one for relief) will carry 
a person of ordinary weight for the.whole day over 
the steepest country, and, as is usual, finish the 
journey by coming in the last mile or two ata brisk 
trot. They have a great fund of humour, of the 
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most amusing kind; and so comical is the expres- 
sion and way in which the songs are clianted and 
jokes are uttered when a party of them are travelling 
in company, that the person in the hammock can 
seldom forbear joining in the merriment, although 
perhaps he knows that the joke is at his own 
expense. 

From Funchal there are two roads to the north 
of the island, leading to the two villages of St. 
Vincente and St. Ann’s. In going by one of 
these and returning by the other, the traveller 
who has only a few days to spend in the island 
may see its finest and most interesting scenery. 
From Funchal to St. Vincente it is about nine 
hours’ ride. For some miles the road lies east- 
ward along the sea-cliffs, commanding in most 
places a fine view of the sea. The country is here 
in cultivation; the vine and corn being the prin- 
cipal produce, with occasional gardens of fruit and 
vegetables for the supply of the city. At the ravine 
of the Socorridos river, the route leaves the direc- 
tion of the coast, and proceeds inward by a con- 
tinuous ascent, often considerably steep. The road 
being paved and inclosed by loose stone walls, is 
comparatively uninteresting till the upper limit of 
the vineyards is passed. The path, now more open 
and wide, runs across mountain turf and heath, 
and sometimes through forests of chestnut and 
other trees, till it passes above the Jardim, the 
beautiful quinta or villa of Mr. Veitch, long the 
British Consul. Shortly after this we come to the 
Corral, one of the finest pieces of Madeira scenery, 
and which, being within a ride of the city, most 
strangers are able to visit. Leaving the path we 
ascend the brow of a hill to the right, and come 
suddenly upon the edge of a precipice of great 
height, forming part of the wall of a vast ravine or 
hollow in the shape of a crater, inclosed almost 
entircly by lofty mountains, from the rugged sides 
of which crags and cliffs jut out into the valley. 
These cliffs are clothed with forests of laurel and 
other evergreen trees, nearly to the summits of 
the mountain sides. On every spot where a pro- 
jecting ledge, or a fissure in the precipice, permits 
of their growth, are seen the trunks of aged trees, 
the dark foliage of which overshadows the gulf 
beneath. These trees are so far scattered, that the 
trayeller in looking down into the gloomy shade, 
here and there gets a glimpse far beyond of lighter 
and less rugged scenery, down to the cottages, and 
gardens, and vineyards by the river-side in the 
valley, two thousand feet below him. 

On returning from this view, we cross the nar- 
row ridge already mentioned, having on the one 
side the Corral, and on the other side the Serra 
d’Agoa, also a magnificent valley, more like a ravine 
in its aspect, and the sides clothed in a similar 
manner with native wood. The path is only a few 
feet wide, so that the traveller looks directly down 
in J the immense depth on cither side. The north 
side of the Serra d’Agoa is bounded by the pre- 
cipitous side of the Pico Grande, a mountain of 
great height and most imposing grandeur. For 
some way the path is cut in the face of the cliff, 
which in some parts so much overhangs the road, 


that one feels little inclination to pause sufficiently | 
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MADEIRA: ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY. 


to notice the various wonders of the scenery, or to 
gather the rare and beautiful flowers and ferns that 
abound upon the moist rocks in the locality. 

After winding round the Pico Grande, the ride 
continues for several hours through the mountain 
district; every turn of the path presenting new 
and diversified combinations of scenery. Having 
descended from the high grounds, and passed a 
tract clothed with modern plantations of fir, birch, 
and underwood, we enter the lovely valley of St. 
Vincente. The vine is here trained on trees, 
principally chestnuts, instead of on trellis-work, as 
on the other side of the island. The banana, the 
cactus, and other plants of the south are absent, 
but the orange and citron still flourish. A con- 
siderable quantity of flax is grown, from which the 
coarse cloth of the island is manufactured. The 
gardens present some variety of culture and pro- 
duce, both as to flowers and vegetables. On the 
whole, there could hardly be conceived a more lovely 
spot than this valley. ‘The road, as it runs through 
the orchard grounds, is over-canopied by the foliage 
of the vines, which cross and interlace in every di- 
rection from the upper parts of the lofty trees, 
formiug lines of natural arbour-work to shade and 
shelter from the sun; while through breaks in the 
foliage are scen glimpses of the bright blue sky, or 
the dark rugged outlines of the mountains by which 
the valley is bounded. 

Between St. Vincente and St. Ann’s some of the 
finest parts of the northern Shore are seen. All 
along this coast the cliffs are of great height, and 
extremely rugged and precipitous. 

The road to St. Ann’s sometimes runs through 
the narrow tract between the rocks and the sea, 
which is partly cultivated ground; sometimes is 
carried across the high ground above; and in one 
place is at a great height cut in the face of the cliff 
for a considerable distance. Itis much lengthened 
by the winding up and down the sides of the steep 
ravines, by which, from time to time, it is inter- 
rupted. ‘The site of the village of Ponta Delgada; 
the Are and the ravine of Sf. Jorge, are points of 
especial magnificence; but throughout, the road is 
of great interest. In approaching St. Ann’s, the 
path lies through a country more open and culti- 
rated, at a considerable elevation above the sea; 
and the house where travellers find accommodation 
is situated in a district of extreme loveliness. The 
plantations, and gardens, and vineyards form a 
paradise of rich and graceful scenery; and the 
beauty of the place, like that of the valley of St. 
Vincente after crossing the mountains, is the more 
striking from the contrast with the wild and gloomy 
grandeur of the scenes through which the day's 
journey has lain. Between St. Amn’s and Funchal 
are also many scenes which will delight the traveller. 


THE GENIE. 
Wuo has not heard the story 
(By Eastern princess told) 
Of the strange fortune that befel 
The fisher poor and old, 
Irom out whose net, upon the sand, 
A globe of copper rolled ? 
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The fisher loosed the charméd seal, 
(Tis thus the legend goes,) 

And straight a cloud of vapour 
Up from the ball arose, 

And grew an awful shape, whereat 
The fisher’s life-blood froze. 


Such is the Arab fable 
That charm’d our childhood’s ear ; 
But to a real history 
Now list, and you shall hear 
The deeper meaning darkly hid 
Beneath this tale of fear. 


It was no ancient fisherman 
Who found thig wondrous prize, 

3ut a pale, high-browed student, 
With bright and earnest eyes, 

Who sought, for noble ends, the heart 
Of Nature’s mysteries. 


Above the flames he set a globe 
Well wrought of copper sheet, 

And straight a cloud of vapour 
Rose up with fervent heat ; 

The student saw the Spirit there, 
And knew his charm complete. 


He called to him his townsmen, 
His work of power to view : 

“Behold! this Genie of the Globe, 
I give him now to yo 

So test his strength, and prove his skill 
And learn what he can do.” 
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The summer's heat had parched the plains, 


The river’s bed lay bare, 

And o’er it threescore ponderous wheels 
Hung idle in the air, 

And thirty thousand spindles 
Stood dumb and useless there. 


They brought the Genie thither, 
And thrust him underground ; 

Ife pulled at threescore welded bands 
That to his limbs were bound ; 

Oh, how the workmen laughed with joy 
To see the wheels go round! 


Next, to an iron chariot 
They bound the wondrous sprite ; 
Behind it twenty massive wains 
Were linked with grapplings tight, 
All heaped with coal, and lime, and ore,— 
Be sure they were not light! 


Forth sped the restless Genie 
On wings of fire he flew ; 
Through mountains, over rivers, 
Right on, his load he drew ; 
Tn vain the eagle toiled above 
To keep the train in view. 


> 


Last, in a ship’s dark bosom 
They chained the Spirit down, 

With precious bales and golden corn, 
Swart coal, and metal brown, 

And men, and dames, and children,— 
It was a floating town. 


Unwearied wrought the Genie, 
With clash, and pant, and roar ; 


3 
Across the stormy ocean, 
A thousand leagues and more, 
Against the wind, against the tide, 
That stately ship he bore. 


Then spake unto his townsmen 
That student grave and kind : 
“ Henceforth the Spirit is your slave; 
But bear my words in mind, 


The God who gave this wondrous strength 


Hath made the Genio blind, 








“ Yet docile in his blindness, 
And tractable as strong, 

A child may turn and guide him— 
Woe, if ye guide him wrong! 
Therefore, be wise and watchful, 
That he may serve you long; 
“Lest, pent beneath the toiling mill, 

Te rend the solid roof, 
Or, harnessed to the flying ear, 
He hurl it far aloof; 
Nor iron walls, nor ribs of oak, 
Against his wrath bo proof. 
* But tend him well, and blessed chang 
Shall by his power be wrought: 
The comforts of the palace 
To humblest hearths be brought: 
Soft raiment for the body, 
Rare treasures for the thoneht. 
“ And though to some his dealings 
At first may seem unkind, 
Yet, in the lapse of teaching years, 
This truth all men shall find: 
Whatever aids the body’s toil 
Mnfranchises the mind,” 


STORY OF BARROSA. 

NARRATED BY A SURVIVING OFFICER. 
On tho 25rd of February, 1811, a compact, care- 
fully selected division of British forces, amounting 
to about four thousand five hundred men, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General Thomas Graham, 
afterwards Lord Lynedoch, disembarked at the 
Spanish town of Algéziras, opposite Gibraltar, 
from which it is distant about five miles across 
the bay. A Spanish force of upwards of 11,000 
men, stationed at San Roque, a town situated in 
what is called El Campo de Gibraltar, joined the 
British division at Algéziras. The object of this 
combined expedition was to march from Algéziras 
towards Cadiz, so as to outflank Marshal Victor 
and his large French force, and compel him to 
raise the siege of Cadiz. 

Early on the following morning we marched 
from Algéziras for the ancient Moorish-looking 
town of Tarifa, which we reached in the evening. 
The forces remained there until the morning of 
the 28th, to be brigaded, and for the variety of 
arrangements to be made for transport of ammu- 
nition, provisions, and stores of all descriptions, 
during an arduous march in a very difficult 
country; -aaking their way, too, as these troops 
were about to do, by as occult paths as possible, 
towards the positions of a powerful and vigilant 
enemy. 

At 6 aM. on the 28th of February, the British 
force marched from ‘Tarifa. The route was wild 
and dreary; traversing some of those extensive, 
uncultivated, deserted plains, called by the Spa- 
niards despoblados. It was night before this march 
of about twelve miles was completed. ‘The British 
forces bivouacked on a height. The next day, 
1st of March, they again bivouacked, at the end of 
an arduous day’s march. ‘The cold was intense 
throughout that night. There were no tents or 
shelter of any kind, for the nature of the service 


| we were upon rendered it impossible to convey 


1 — , 
heavy baggage. 
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On the following days’ march, which com- 
menced before it was light, we had to cross an 
extensive fresh-water lake, by a ford near its 
centre. The slow progress of the Spanish troops 
over this ford detained the British division for 
some hours. General Graham became, at length, 
impatient at this needless and injurious delay, and 
obtained permission from the Spanish general, 
La Pefia, to whom he generously but unfortu- 
nately had ceded the command-in-chief of the 
whole combined force, for the British troops to 
take their turn in crossing, in their way. So they 
were ordered to march right through the ford, 
without any picking of steps. They obeyed, the 
water being generally up to their waists; and the 
whole were soon on the other side. A small cart 
having stuck fast at about the centre of the ford, 
thus partially obstructing the passage, our gallant 
General Graham rushed into the water, put his 
shoulder to the wheel, and got the cart out of the 
way. For a full hour or more afterwards, that 
fine, tall, venerable general stood, more than knee- 
deep in the water, encouraging his men, pointing 
out the right direction, and occasionally lending 
the men a helping hand. All this I saw, and 
warmly admired. 

The day was closing before the whole of the 
combined forces got across. We marched on in 
the dark, and after some time bivouacked at the 
foot of a precipitous haight, on whose summit is 
built Vejér, a town or large village, with quite a 
Moorish aspect. It was a bitter cold night. The 
only shelter was, here and there, some olive trees, 


whose trunks were for the most part too thick and 
gnarled to be cut down for fire-wood, and the 
branches afforded but slight fuel for drying the 
men’s wet clothing, or for cooking. 

The troops remained in this cold, dreary bivonack 
all the next day, the 4th of March, leaving it after 
dark, in order to conceal our movements from the 


enemy, to whom we were now pretty close. We 
marched throughout the night, passing by the 
town of Conil, famous for its tunny fisherics. The 
British troops were greatly fatigued, when, “after 
a night march of sixteen hours from the camp near 
Vejér,” as General Graham wrote in his despatch 
to Lord Liverpool, “we arrived, on the morning of 
the 5th, on the low ridge of Barrosa, about four 
miles to the southward of the mouth of the Santi 
Petri river. This height extends inland about a 
mile and a half, continuing on the north the 
extensive heathy plain of Chiclana. A great pine 
forest skirts the plain, and circles round the 
height at some distance, terminating down to 
Santi Petri; the intermediate space between the 
north side of the height and the forest being 
uneven and broken.” 

As mentioned before, General Graham had placed 
himself and his division under the orders of the 
Spanish General-in-Chief La Pejia, who, at about 
ngon, directed General Graham to move down 
from the position of Barrosa to the Torre, or 
tower, Berméja, about half way to the Santi Petri 
river, in order to secure the communication across 
it over a pontoon bridge which had been lately 
established. The route to the Berméja tower lies 


of the heights of Barrosa. 





BARROSA. 


through the thick pine-wood already described, 
In some parts it was quite a labyrinth. 

When the British force had got entangled in 
this wood, the general received notice that the 
enemy had appeared in force on the plain, and 
was advancing towards the heights of Barrosa, 
That position, which had heen left in charge of 
General La Pefia, with double our force, was the 
key to Santi Petri, towards which the British 
forces were now making their difficult way through 
the wood. 

Directions were instantly given by General 
Graham for his troops to countermarch, in order 
to support the Spanish force left for the defence 
“It was, however, 
impossible,” says the general in his despatch, “ in 
such intricate and difficult ground, to preserve 
order in the columns, and there never was time to 
restore it entirely.” 

But before we could get ourselves quite dis- 
entangled from the wood, the (Spanish) troops on 
the Barrosa hill were seen retiring from it, while 
the enemy’s left wing was rapidly ascending. At 
the same time his right wing stood on the plain, 
on the edge of the wood, within cannon shot. 

It was a strange and anxious scene, as our 
troops, who evinced the utmost alacrity, emerged 
from the wood. Men of different regiments ne- 
cessarily mingled together; and those corps which 
were in the rear on entering the forest, now, in 
consequence of the sudden counter-march, formed 
the front. At the edge of the wood, the General 
and his staff were giving rapid but cool directions, 
under these most difficult and critical cireumstances. 
I heard General Graham say, in his calm, quiet 
manner, to his staff officers: “ Get the men formed 
in the best way you can; that is the chief point.” 

The whole Spanish force speedily vanished, and 
the British, wearied by the long night-march, and 
their force dislocated, so to speak, by the sudden 
counter-march, were left to encounter a fine French 
force, fresh from their quarters, and most advan- 
tageously posted, amounting to 7500 men—almost 
double their numbers! These troops, moreover, 
were the flower of the French army, and had re- 
ceived honorary distinctions in reward for their 
previous services and experienced gallantry. They 
were commanded by one of Napoleon’s most cele- 
brated chiefs, Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, 
supported by several generals and officers of the 
highest military reputation. 

“A retreat in the face of such an enemy, already 
within reach of the easy communication by the sea- 
beach, must have involved the whole of the allied 
army in the danger of being attacked, during the 
unavoidable confusion of the different corps arriv- 
ing on the narrow ridge of Berméja, nearly at the 
same time. 

“Trusting to the known heroism of British 
troops, regardless of the numbers and position of 
their enemy, an immediate attack was determined 
on.” This was the noble general’s clear and em- 
phatic description of his position and resolve. 

Major Duncan soon opened a powerful battery 
of ten guns in the centre. hen, our British sol- 
diers, got so hastily together, and led by their gal- 
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Jant officers, charged right up the face of the hill 
with fixed bayonets. Never shall I forget that 
British “hurrah!” as they started. It was only one 
cheer, but it was overpowering. The French, who 
were firing down upon them from the commanding 
height, shouted in reply. Most striking was the 
contrast between the two cries. The British hurrah! 
was like the roar of the broad Atlantic waves 
bursting on the sea-shore. The French defiant 
response Was shrill and piercing. The antagonists 
were both brave and in earnest; but their modes 
of giving vent to their warlike feelings were as 
entirely different as were the races to which they 
belonged. 

As our infantry were resolutely making their 
way up the hill, firing steadily, the guns were ad- 
yanced to a more favourable position, and kept up 
a most destructive fire on the enemy. Our right 
wing vigorously attacked the division of General 
Rufin, on the hill, and the left wing did the same 
as to General Laval’s division, which advanced in 
very imposing masses, notwithstanding the havoc 
made among them by our artillery. But that divi- 
sion was completely routed and defeated by a most 
determined charge by the whole of the British left 
wing. Our right wing was equally successful. The 
enemy, confident of success, met that force on the 
ascent of the hill, and asanguinary contest ensued; 
the British making repeated bayonet-charges, and 
by their undaunted perseverance overcoming every 
obstacle. After great slaughter on both sides, the 


remains of General Rufin’s division were driven 
from the heights in confusion, leaving two pieces 
ofcannon. The gallant General Rufin was wounded, 


and taken prisoner. 

“No expressions of mine,” wrote General Gra- 
ham in his despatch, “ could do justice to the con- 
duct of the troops throughout. Nothing less than 
the almost unparalleled exertions of every officer, 
the invincible bravery of every soldier, and the most 
determined devotion to his Majesty’s arms in all, 
could have achieved this brilliant success, against 
such a formidable enemy, so posted. 

“Tn less than an hour and a half from the com- 
mencement of the action, the enemy was in full 
retreat. ‘The retiring divisions met, halted, and 
seemed inclined to form: a new and more advanced 
position of our artillery quickly dispersed them. 
The exhausted state of the troops made pursuit 
impossible. 

“An eagle, six pieces of cannon, the general of 
division, Rufin, and the genoral of brigade, Rossean, 
wounded and taken; the chief of the staff, Belle- 
garde, an aide-de-camp of Marshal Victor, with 
many other officers killed, and several wounded 
and taken prisoners; the field covered with the 
dead bodies and arms of the enemy, attest that my 
confidence in this division was nobly repaid. 

“Our loss has been severe, but, much as it is to 
be lamented, I trust it will be considered as a 
necessary sacrifice for the safety of the whole allied 
army.” 

Having remained some time on the Barrosa 
heights without being able to procure any supplies 
for the exhausted troops, the commissariat mules 
having been dispersed on the enemy’s first attack 
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on the hill, Major Ross, with a detachment of the 
94th (Rifles), was left to guard those heights, and 
the rest of the division was withdrawn from it. 

It is a remarkable and interesting fact that this 
British victory of Barrosa was gained within sight 
of Cape Trafalgar, where, nearly six years before, 
namely, on the 21st of October, 1805, Lord Nelson 
achieved his glorious triumph over the combined 
French and Spanish fleets, and closed his noble 
career in the bright path of duty. 

The field of Barrosa was, indeed, covered not 
only with the dead bodies both of the English and 
French, but also with hundreds of wounded and 
dying—a piteous sight ! ; 

After descending from the heights of Barrosa, 
General Graham and some of his staff, fatigued and 
exhausted of course after so trying a day, dis- 
mounted at the foot of the Torre Berméja, or the 
Red Tower, and reclined on the dusty ground, 
watching the troops who had so nobly fought, as 
they marched by towards the bridge over the 
Santi Petri river, on their way to the Isla de Leon. 
Amongst them was a squadron of the 2nd Hussars, 
King’s German Legion—a very fine body of men, well 
mounted and equipped. This was not a mercenary 
corps, or legion, but all, both officers and men, 
were subjects of the king of England, George m, 
the sovereign of Hanover by hereditary right. 
This squadron had made a brilliant and successful 
charge during the action, against a squadron of 
French dragoons, advantageously posted, and en- 
tirely routed them. 

Their fine voices were first faintly heard in the 
distance; and when the sun was softly setting, 
after that day of strife, and our noble general and 
his staff were reclining at the foot of the Red Tower, 
gilded by the departing rays, these gallant Hano- 
verian hussars marched by at a foot-pace, officers 
and men, singing, in perfect harmony, a beautiful 
Lutheran hymn. It was a most affecting scene. 
As they rode along, the melodious sounds gradually 
became more and more subdued, till at last they 
sweetly and solemnly meltedaway. ‘This harmony 
was at once a thanksgiving for victory and a requiem 
for all—friends and foes—who had fallen with 
honour. 

The day after the battle was employed in remoy- 
ing the wounded, and burying the dead. 

In his despatch to Lord Liverpool, General 
Graham wrote :—“* Where all have so distinguished 
themselves, it is scarcely possible to discriminate 
any as the most deserving of praise.” 

The Duke of Wellington wrote as follows, in a 
letter to General Graham, dated 25th March, 
1811: “I congratulate you and your brave troops 
on the signal victory which you gained on the 
5th; I have no doubt whatever that their suc- 
cess would have had the effect of raising the siege 
of Cadiz, if the Spanish troops had made any effort 
to assist them.” 

General Napier, too, in his celebrated history of 
the war in the Peninsula says: “ All the passages 
in this extraordinary battle were so broadly marked, 
that observations would be useless. The contemp- 
tible feebleness of La Pefta furnished a surprising 
contrast to the heroic vigour of Graham, whose 
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attack was an inspiration rather than a resolution ; 
30 wise, so sudden was the decision, so swift, so 
conclusive was the execution: if Graham or his 
troops had given way, the whole army must have 
been driven like sheep into an inclosure.” 

Motions of thanks were unanimously voted by 
both Houses of Parliament to General Graham, 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
under his command, for their gallant conduct in the 
Battle of Barrosa. Gallant indeed it was; but, oh, 
long may it be before such scenes are again wit- 
nessed between two brave nations, whose banners 
are now united in happy alliance. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER.* 


I PAsseD, one morning, along one of those narrow 
back streets in the neighbourhood of Westminster, 
where many public-houses hang out their project- 
ing signs, and flavour the air with a scent of saw- 
dust, beer, and gin; a strect where heavy, dingy, 
tobacco-coloured tap-rooms are seen through half- 
open windows, filled with a noisy crowd, in which 
the scarlet coat of the full-blown soldier mingles 
with the ragged clay-stained jacket of the brown- 
faced country labourer or vagabond, who has just 
taken, or is about to take, the Queen’s shilling. I 
passed along such a strect at an hour which, though 
not particularly carly, was yet too early to allow 
the business of the day, in that market-place for 
the purchase and sale of boys and men, to be com- 
menced ; and I saw a model tailor’s pattern, over- 
dressed, be-ribboned recruiting-sergeant hanging 
up a picture at a prominent house-corner, as if he 
was baiting a trap to catch a number of sparrows 
or rats. It was the old, old story. A thousand, 
or perhaps ten thousand, “fine young men” were 
wanted immediately for active service in the choicest 
of regiments, in the most delicious of climates. 
They always have been so wanted, and probably 
always will be. There was pay to be had, im- 
perishable glory to be earned, the gratitude of an 
admiring country to be secured, honours and 
rewards without number, within the reach of all. 
Why hesitate? why pause to reflect? Look at 
that picture of the elegant dragoon in the tight- 
fitting costume, who stands with as much ease, as 
much elegance, as much perfection of toilet and 
sense of enjoyment in the front of a gunpowder- 
clouded battle field, which is rudely depicted in the 
background, as if ho was merely showing himself, 
for the credit of the service, in one or other of the 
fashionable parks. 

And so the recruiting-sergeant, having hung up 
this triumph of imaginative art, retired to his 
watch-box in an opposite beer-shop, to await the 





* We insert this paper from an intelligent and valued con- 
tributor, because it deals with a question of great public in- 
terest. Knowing as we do the anxiety of the present Commander- 
in-Chief and of the highest military authorities, to raise the 
condition of the British army, and the efforts that are made by 
many excellent officers to improve the moral and spiritual, as 
well as the physical welfare of the soldiers, we would willingly 
hope that some of the statements of our correspondent refer to a 
state of things that is passing away. We shall gladly give publi- 
city to any suggestions for advancing the interests of the British 
soldier, 
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effect of his tempting appeal, or proceeded to other 
similar stations, where he knew that it was pro. 
fitable to set up other similar baits. The sight of 
this recruiting-sergeant, with his gold-headed cane 
and fluttering ribbons, filled me with no fecling of 
indignation against him, the instrument of a bad 
system; it only led me to study more closely the 
actual social and sanitary condition of the soldier, 
and to see if something can be done, in the shape 
of giving publicity to his case, that will be the first 
step in bringing about an improvement where 
there is so much to be improved. 

The British soldier, upon whom the safety and 
prosperity of the country so much depend, and 
whom we are always praising in speeches and 
print, begins his career of twenty-one years’ ser. 
vice, in most cases, as the victim of a recruiting 
sergeant’s artful wheedling. He finds himself in 
a position little better than that of a privileged 
prisoner; his hopeful dreams in the enlisting pot 
house are all dissipated with a few weeks’ hard 
drill, and he is sometimes transferred, against his 
will, to an inferior regiment, being too poor and 
ignorant to seek a remedy at law. His social im- 
portance, as a labourer at thirteenpence a-day, is 
not very great, but he is entitled to be dealt 
honestly with for all that. 

The first punishment he suffers is in the article 
of dress. ‘The uniform that looked so tempting in 
the highly-coloured picture, and even still looks 
tempting in its substance, to the ignorant or super- 
ficial observer, is made up of instruments of torture, 
from the hat to the boots. His shako, or field hat, 
is sometimes a thick, black, shining leather pannikin, 
in shape like an inverted melting crucible; some- 
times a rough drum of hair, (as in the caso of the 
artillery service,) like a lady’s hand-muff, or the 
well-known grenadier’s hat, which resembles a 
large upright bag. Lither of these hats will out 
weigh half a dozen ordinary civilian hats, and will 
more than equal the weight which ought to repre 
sent his whole summer clothing, with the exception 
of his boots. 

Next comes the stock, an iron-like leather collar, 
which, in one form or another, has now been in use 
for nearly two hundred years. It was introduced 
by the military Croats, and took their name a 
first, until corrupted into cravat, and afterwards 
altered to stock—the title it now bears. It almost 
gave plausibility to the jocular explanation of its 
use, as presenting a ready means, by tightening 
the buckle at the back, as much as the men could 
bear without suffocation, of making those soldiers 
look ruddy and healthy, who were suffering from 
overwork, or an insufficiency of food. These i 
struments of torture have, in their time, bee 
made of horsehair, and have been further stiffened 
with slips of wood; but the leather army stock o 
the present hour, although slightly improved, 
still preserves enough of its ancestral peculiarities 
to make it the aversion of all the junior officers 
and men. 

The trowsers 


are tight where they ought to be 
loose, and loose where they ought to be tight; the 
coats are buttoned up over the chest, without any 
reference to the weather; and the material is of 
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the same substance in the tropical heat of July as 
in the pinching cold of February. 
made of such hard, unyielding material—not be- 
cause it is the most durable—that their wearers 
are crippled after a few miles’ march; and the 
regulation knapsack, a square box, is strapped on 
the men in such a way as to compress the chief 


muscles used in moving the arms, to strangle | 
certain blood-vessels and nerves, and render the | 


arms almost useless, as well as to impede the 
breathing, and help to induce consumption. 


suffers is in the article of food. There is little to 
be said against the quantity and quality of what is 
supplied, but a good deal to be said against some- 
times condemning a man to live upon boiled beef 
for one-and-twenty years. One half of the soldier’s 
meals are thrown or given away, and he flies to his 
canteen when in camp, or his public-house when 


in barracks, for a substitute for refreshment, in the | 


shape of tobacco and beer. If he “ roughs it under 
sanvas,” (tent-life in camp,) ho is no worse off for 
variety of food, and no better, as the faithful regu- 
lation diet, like the regulation uniform, will follow 
him everywhere, from Edinburgh Castle to the 
Dover heights. 

There is not only this sickening and unhealthy 
monotony of food, which the British soldier has to 
fight against, but thero is another cause at work to 
account for the fearful mortality in the army—the 
want of properly constructed barrack accommoda- 
tion. While the painful fact is before us, that the 
deaths in the bulk of the army are double those in 
the civil population, and that sickness is almost as 
active in thinning the ranks of men of all ages, as 
the destruction of war, we are led to look about for 
an explanation, and we find it in the indifferent 
ventilation, crowded state, and defective sewage of 
the British soldier’s home. Night duty, intemper- 
ance, vice, regulation cooking, and want of exercise 
and suitable employment, have all their share in 
pulling the soldier down ; but the disgraceful exist- 
ing state of some of the barracks most certainly 
heads the list. There is neither comfort, decency, 
nor a wholesome supply of air in these buildings, 
which are costly to the nation, and destructive to 
the service. They have been mostly erected in 
the centre of populous districts, to the equal detri- 
ment of the soldier and the civilian. Nearly nine 
millions of money have been expended in thirty-four 
years, and there is little more to show for it than 
a few huts, a number of buildings worse than use- 
less, and a leading line in the Registrar General’s 
melancholy account of human class decay. 

The huts at Aldershot (the model military scttle- 
ment, according to the Horse Guards) are no im- 
provement upon this state of things, any more 
than the lofty range of barracks already built and 
still building at this place. The former are low, 
crowded wooden structures, too slender to keep 
out the heat as well as the cold; the latter are 
showy to the eye, but placed in the worst valley 
Situation in the whole camp. ‘The general position 
of this great home of the British soldier is con- 
sidered excellent from a medical point of view; 
but it has nothing to show in the shape of drain- 


The boots are | 








age, except a few iron gratings that peep up here 
and there, in the gutters at the side of the gravelly 
slopes. ‘l'wenty thousand men are now stationed 
here, in a small space, making it less healthy every 
day they remain. It is worse now than it was two 


| years ago; and in another two years’ time, under 


the present system of neglect and abuse, it will 
begin to cry out loudly for sanitary reform. 

The want of useful employment, amongst other 
evils, is the chief dry-rot of the whole British army. 


| It haunts the common soldier in his lonely sentry- 
The next punishment which the British soldier | 


box, in his tavern carousings, in his stifling barracks, 
in his crowded, den-like guard-room, under his 
canvas tent on the sand or grass, in the dust and 
excitement of a grand field-day, in the dulness and 
monotony of an ordinary parade. He sees nothing 
before him but a blank day of unproductiveness— 
the shouldering of a musket, the cleaning of a horse, 
the guarding of something as invisible as air, the 
taking off of one oppressive hat, and the putting 
on of another. He goes to bed at ten; he rises at 
tive, and all for what? He keeps the hours of in- 
dustry, and nothing more. ‘To multiply numbers 
in one place only adds to his misery. In each com- 
rade’s face and movements he only sees the reflec- 
tion of himself—a man who is pining for want 
of something useful to do. He knows that one 
hundred thousand creatures like himself are driving 
gun-carriages up hills, to drive them down again; 
are lounging about barrack-yards or places of pub- 
lic resort ; are standing like living statues, or tailors’ 
shop-blocks, at the doors of water-colour galleries, 
the British Museum, the Mint on Tower Hill, at 
the Bank of England, the ‘Tower and its wharves, 
and certain theatres at the west end of London. 
He feels that in this sentry-duty, especially, he is 
only used as an empty show, while the one police- 
man, who stands by him, and half-a-dozen like him, 
is the guardian of order really meant for work. 
He knows that the man who picks a pocket, disfi- 
gures a@ picture, creates a disturbance in a public 
building, or steals a note from a banking-house, or 
a book from a library, is neither deterred from these 
crimes by the scarlet spectre at the gate, nor marched 
oif to prison by the same spectre, at the point of 
the military sword. Men hurry by him, towards 
evening, stained with the marks of toil, going from 
that which has grown under their hands, to return 
to it again on the morrow with fresh hope and 
with fresh strength, while he can only gaze after 
them like one who is motionless in a land of 
activity—like one who is dry and unfruitful in a 
land of wealth. 

The British officer, relatively to his position, is 
not better circumstanced than the men. There is 
a large and increasing number of the officers who 
have resources of their own to fall back upon, and 
who find leisure not only for professional study, 
but for honourable devotion to many works of use- 
fulness and philanthropy. But there are also many: 
whose time hangs heavily on their hands. At the 
camps, such are the most miscrable, least self- 
reliant creatures under the sun. Whatever Alder- 
shot may be to the common soldier, with all the 
recognised field amusements, which the authori- 
ties hear of, and which are little used, and all the 
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unrecognised amusements of the suddenly-created 
town, which the authorities never hear of, but 
which are extensively used—whatever this Alder- 
shot may be to the British soldier in his lowest 
form, it is nothing but a penal settlement to many 
an officer. A costly club-house amongst the 
huts, where the luxuries of Pall Mall are sought 
for, and partly obtained, between zinc walls and 
under a zinc roof; a fashionable London barber, re- 
presented by a hut full of toilet unnecessaries, where 
heads are washed in the oriental fashion, and hand- 
kerchiefs are scented, and fragrant vapours are 
wafted from half-open doors across the wilderness 
of yellow stones and dust; a library that is little 
used, and a number of musical bands that are little 
listened to; form all that the British officer, in his 
present condition, cau call his recreative resources 
at the camp. He rises, on ordinary occasions, 
very late in the morning; he appears, on ordinary 
occasions, for an hour on parade; and from that 
time, until the hour for the mess-dinner, he is left 
the entire master of himself. Billiards (at the club) 
do not contain within themselves the secret of per- 
petual freshness, and having one’s hair cut and 
washed is an expensive amusement that wearies 
upon repetition. The art of reading—in the sense 
of enjoying a book—is not acquired by all men 
under the spur of necessity, and there is nothing 
left for it but to yawn, and lounge, and sleep. 
Gambling is a thing that helps to pass away the 
weary time; and the mess-dinner is prolonged— 
with its wine party afterwards—as the one amuse- 
ment to look forward to at the end of each dreary 
day. Over all this hangs the cloud of extravagance 
and dissipation, the sense of wasted powers and a 
purposeless life, and the knowledge, in many in- 
stances, that debt and difficulty are accumulating 
at the back of those artificial and gratified wants, 
which the regimental income, without private pro- 
perty, is wholly inadequate to supply. 

This is not the life for any large body of healthy 
men to lead, (whether officers or privates,) who find 
nearly eight hours of each working-day left unem- 
ployed upon their hands. As you cannot increase 
their monotonous military labour without producing 
a dangerous degree of disgust, you must find some 
occupation for them that will produce a tangible 
profitable result, and that can be carried on other- 
wise than under the perpetual distressing sense of 
military restraint. It is the duty of those to do 
this who hold the moral and physical welfare of 
the soldier in their hands. What form the labour 
shall take—whether agricultural or mechanical— 
whether labour for sale, or labour for consumption, 
(as the production of most of those things which 
are now purchased under such a wasteful system, 
from “contractors for stores” )—is a question of de- 
tails with which the advocates of the principle have 
little to do.* ‘With regard to the profits derivable 
from this work, it has been well suggested that 





* These views are advocated in principle, and also, to some 
extent, in detail, by all sound military authorities. We may quote 
the pamphlet before mentioned ; the Hon. Colonel Lindsay ; Colonel 
Jebb; Colonel Tulloch; Sir Richard Airey, Quartermaster-General 
of her Majesty’s Forces; Colonel North; the Right Hon. Sidney 
Herbert ; besides many other gentlemen of equal importance, 
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they should be paid in to tho credit of the soldier 
at the regimental savings bank, and be returned to 
him, with interest, at the end of his service. 

Whatever is done, should be done at once, and 
done thoroughly and well. The British soldicy 
will then find himself really respected, for the first 
time, and will begin to respect himself. The ring. 
ing of the smith’s anvil, or the bricklayer’s trowel, 
will no longer be a reproach in his ear; the sight 
of the bending ploughman, or the powdered mason, 
will no longer be a reproach to his eye. The glare 
and trickery of the recruiting-sergeant, which 
are considered necessary to entrap him at his out. 
set, will disappear, and instead of the too common 
idleness and dissipation of his middle course, and 
the disgrace and misery which too often embitter 
his end, he will from the first assume that position 
in the social scale to which his useful services en. 
title him. 





A MOTHER’S EARLY LESSON. 

“ Amonesr the deepest remembrances of that time, is that 
of my mother’s first telling me of God. She was very 
fond of instructing me, and leading me to inquire into 
the causes of things ; as, for example, of light as coming 
from the sun, or water from the sea or clouds; so that 1 
was led to inquire of her, “ But where did the sun and 
the sea come from?” She told me to think for a day, 
and endeavour to find out, but that if I could not at the 
end of that time, she would tell me. The day seemed 
interminable; and, failing in my endeavour, the next 
morning I renewed my inquiry. She answered very 
solemnly, that she would take me into a room where we 
should be alone, and there she would tell me. She took 
me up-stairs, through her bedroom, into a little dressing- 
room, into which I was not habitually allowed to enter, 
but which from that time I as distinctly remember as 
though I now saw everything in it. She shut the door, 
and said she was now going to answer my question ;— 
that that answer would be the most important thing I 
should ever hear in my life, for that it would involve 
everything I should hereafter feel, or think, or do; that 
if I made a good use of it, I should have such happiness 
that nothing whatever could make me completely miser- 
able; but if, on the contrary, I made a bad use of this 
knowledge, nothing could make me happy. 

*“ She then spoke to me of God; of his omnipotence ; of 
his omnipresence ; of his great wisdom shown in all he 
had made ; of his great love to all his creatures, whether 
human beings or animals. Sho told me that God had 
given to every person a voice in the interior of their 
hearts, and that this voice was called Conscience ; that 
it had spoken to me the other day, when I had been 
obstinate in spelling my lesson, and had made me feel 
that I had done wrong. She then said, that God had 
invited all his creatures to speak to him, and to tell him 
their wants, and that this was called Prayer; and to 
thank him for all his goodness, and that this was called 
Thanksgiving; and that we should never begin nor end 
the day without both the one and the other.” 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s mother, as she afterwards 
feelingly laments in her “ Memoirs,” recently published, 
(from which the foregoing passage is extracted,) omitted 
to teach her child the other relations in which she 
stood to God, as a sinner needing pardon and a renewed 
nature; but, so far as it went, the above scene is 4 
most touching one, 





